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Oregon Tax Revision Studied 
From Adequacy Viewpoint 


By ROBERT CAMPBELL 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


In the current debate over the Oregon state tax system, 
much has been said about the equity aspects of the leading 
proposals before us. but little attention has been directed 
to their fiscal adequacy. It is frequently suggested, for 
example, that a combination of a limited sales tax—most 
often 3 per cent with food excluded—and an income tax 
modeled on that of California would provide an equitable 
and adequate substitute for the existing income tax as the 
basic source of the general fund revenues of the state. 
While this specific proposal raises 
some interesting questions of 


Possible Revisions of Oregon 


Income-Tax Law Appraised 
By C.L. KELLY 


Professor Emeritus of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


The 1955 changes in the Oregon income-tax law provid- 
ing for reduced exemptions and a surtax has proved un- 
popular. Furthermore, a study of the law (see Oregon 
Business Review, Mar. 1956) showed the changes to be 
regressive in application—the lower the income the higher 
the percentage of increase in income taxes, and the larger 
the family the larger the percentage of increase in income 
taxes. Therefore, it would appear that the next Legislature 
will give consideration to revising this law. 

In a revision of the state income- 
tax law, the Legislature should give 





equity, it also demands analysis 
with respect to its adequacy. This 
article summarizes the results of a 
comparative study of that question. 

The basic issue can perhaps be 


, Oregon Tax 
phrased more simply as follows: 
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Revision 


serious consideration to material 
simplification. For all individuals, 
trusts, and estates, this objective 
probably can best be obtained by 


Settet Doom starting with adjusted gross income 


Would the California state tax sys- 
tem be an adequate substitute for 
the existing Oregon system? This 
study provides us with a tentative 


Adequacy Viewpoint. By Robert Camp- 
bell. 


Possible Revisions of Oregon Income- 


Tax Law Appraised. By C. L. Kelly. 
Distribution of Oregon Lumber, Shingles, 


as computed for the Federal in- 
come-tax return and adjusting for 
Federal income-tax paid or ac- 
crued, interest on obligations of 
the United States, interest on obli- 


answer in the negative. A related and Lath. 
problem is: What circumstances 
lead to the apparent adequacy of 
this system in one setting and its 
indicated failure in another? An 
even more tentative answer will be suggested. 

The year chosen for study was 1953. Basic sources 
used were the annual reports of the California State Board 
of Equalization and the California State Franchise Tax 
Board, together with the Twenty-Second Biennial Report 
of the Oregon State Tax Commission. Using the analysis 
of the 1953 taxable personal returns supplied in the Tax 
Commission report, breakdowns, by income group, of 
gross income reported and total tax assessed were first 
obtained. Next, in order to have an adequacy standard 
roughly comparable to the now-existing income tax, a 
straight 45 per cent surtax was applied in each income 
group and the resulting total tax revenue calculated. The 
resultant potential revenue was $51.840.000. It is well 
to note that this computation left personal exemptions at 
the 1953 level. If time and the availability of materials had 
permitted the necessary manipulation, inclusion of the per- 
sonal-exemption reduction from S600 to $500 would have 
significantly increased the potential revenue total. It is 
necessary to remember that this total. and others to follow. 
are significant only in term of their relative and not their 
absolute magnitudes when applied to the current situation, 
since the income base has grown since 1953. In this con- 
nection, it is useful to note that a tax system in which an 
income tax with a progressive rate structure is embodied 
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gations of state and local governing 
units, and other deductions. Spe- 
cial provisions would be necessary 
for individuals living out of Ore- 
gon and having income from Ore- 
gon and for individuals moving to Oregon during the 
year and having income before arriving in Oregon. Such 
a plan would render the accounting for net income the same 
as required by the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 

It now appears that a revision may include dropping the 
surtax added in 1955 and also restoring personal exemp- 
tions to $600 and perhaps to $750 or $1,000. Then, in order 
to provide adequate income for state purposes, a 5 per cen! 
sales tax is being mentioned. Some proponents o: tie saics 
tax would exempt food, medicine, the original sale of farm 
products, and perhaps a very few other transactions. 

It appears necessary to learn how a sales tax will apply 
and how much each individual or family will have to pay, 
before the citizens of Oregon can intelligently appraise its 
desirability. In estimating the amount of sales tax each 
family might be called upon to pay, it scems better to set 
forth the basis upon which the amount is estimated, so that 
the reader might adapt the estimated average budgct to his 
personal situation and then compute his estimated sales 
lax. 

It is quite difficult to distribute any selected gross in- 
come over the fixed taxes and the more or less elastic bude 
etary items. Most families do not keep records 
expenditures, and these may vary greatly from fainily to 


family. The estimated average expenditures submitted in 
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the table below were taken from Consumer Incomes and 
How They Were Spent, Time Magazine Research Report 
No. 1161. In presenting the report, the publisher states that 
it is “based on a study conducted by Dr. Paul Boschan for 
Fortune {magazine|. The analysis of expenditures by in- 
come brackets comes from preliminary material available 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of urban fam- 
ily expenditures plus revised data from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the 1954 income supplement.” The 
classifications of expenditures are all self-explanatory. 

The study was based on average expenditures of an 
average family (four) and was stated to be “after taxes.” 
The study did not include expenditures for savings and 
neither did it estimate the taxes. 

The expenditures were for an average family (four) 
and based on the following income brackets: $3,000—S$3.- 
999: $4.000—S4,.999: $5.000—S7.499: $7.500—S89,999: 
$10,000 and over. 

In order to balance the total expenditures with the total 
income. the middle of the brackets of income were used, 
the income taxes were computed on these income figures, 
and savings were added to balance. 

Since the study was apparently national in scope, an 
Oregon family will have to adapt the table to its situation. 


lor example, assume that a family of four in Salem, with 
a salary income of 85,000 before income taxes, desires to 
estimate the sales tax at 3 per cent it will pay should such 
a tax be adopted and not apply to expenditures for food. 
The tax may be estimated as follows: 
Per Cent of 
Expenditures 

Income Subject to Amount of 

$5,000 Sales Tax Sales Tax 
Federal income tax $ 420.00 $ 
State income tax 19.00 
Food _ 1,345.00 
Housing 400.00 
Clothing | 7 447.00 
Houschold operation 
Automobile 
Home goods _......... 
Transportation 
Medical services _— , 
Alcoholic beverages & tobacco _ 
Recreation i atcniadiinie 
Miscellaneous goods ... 
Savings 


13.41 


225.00 6.08 
330.00 3.96 
10.98 


366.00 
305.00 
196.00 ™ 
310.00 9.30 
2 10.00 1.44 
250.00 7.50 
117.00 


Sales tax —....... $52.67 


When using the table. it should be remembered that the 
incomes are rather far apart and that there is a distinct 
acceleration in expenditures as the income increases. There- 
fore, the amount for expenditures cannot be prorated. A 
good way for a person to estimate his own expenditures is 
to first estimate his income taxes and then his savings. He 
should remember that most families have a forced savings 
in social security. Currently, a salaried family income of 
$5.000 has $100 deducted for social security. If the family 
has life-insurance premiums-to pay, these should be added 
to the social security and other savings. After deducting 
the income taxes and the savings. the balance can be allo- 
cated to the other expenditures that are applicable to his 
own family. 

In computing the Federal income tax, 10 per cent of 
gross income (assumed in the tables to be adjusted gross 
income for the Federal or 31.000. the lesser of the two) was 
used as the standard deduction. The exemptions and rates 
used were those for 1954 and 1955. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR MAN, WIFE, AND TWO DEPENDENTS 


ateciitinid 
Expenditures $3,500 
Federal income tax $ 150 
State income tax.............---------..-----. 16 
ood AR een Nes 1,035 
ESE ERE re eee 315 
Clothing aD ere Se 302 
Household operation _.... re 163 
I ll 180 
EE 243 
SSE EL 270 
SALLE LEO ED 145 
Alcoholic beverage & tobacco 183 
EST TE pee ke eenennancee em 145 
Miscellaneous goods .............-..-------.------------- | 210 
Savings PA rE TO Oe 143 


$3,500 


$35.57 


66.62 


Sales tax at 3% on A column... 
Sales tax at 3% on B column 


* For $15,000 the expenditures were estimated, 


$4,500 


$ 330 $ 615 


Income -—- Sales Tax on 


$6,250 $8,750 $15,000* Per Cent of Expenditures 


A B 
$1,125 $ 2,616 
37 97 172 454 
1,270 1,582 1,935 2,419 100 
370 470 617 771 ; 
395 549 742 928 100 
190 290 472 944 90 
265 445 606 798 40 
315 456 491 641 
290 340 415 219 
180 218 290 980 
255 414 670 1,330 
210 290 392 784 
230 286 340 495 
1,788 


$4,500 


$45.42 
83.52 


_---- -——_ 


$6,250 


$ 66.06 
113.52 


163 168 183 


$8,750 
$ 89.66 
141.71 


~~ — 


$15,000 


$122.06 
194.63 
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In computing the state income tax, the Federal income 
tax, as computed above, was deducted to obtain the ad- 
justed gross income for the state, From this. 5 per cent or 
$500, the lesser of the two. was deducted for the standard 
deduction. The exemptions and rates that were applicable 
in 1954 were used to arrive at the state income tax. This 
was done because it appears that the 45 per cent surtax 
would be repealed and that the personal exemptions would 
be restored to at least $600 each if a sales tax were added. 

The application of the sales tax is estimated as in columns 
A and B in the Income and Expenditures table. It is gen- 
erally agreed that. if the sales tax shall apply on food pur- 
chases, the personal exemptions will be materially in- 
creased. 

The above presentation is not intended as an argument 
for or against the sales tax; rather. it is presented so that. 
if the next Legislature includes a sales tax in its taxing pro- 
gram, anyone who desires may be able to determine how 
the program applies to himself: an it is presumed that he 
then will vote according to his own best interests. 


CapiTAL GAINS TAX 


While a marginal consideration here, a brief comment 
on taxation of capital gains can be added with profit. Capi- 
tal gains are not taxed in some countries. If the United 
States and those states now taxing capital gains were to 
repeal this tax. it could be argued that taxpayers over a 
period of time would pay more income taxes’ than under 
the present plan. Under the present plan, many, many tax- 
payers scatter the payment of the capital-gain taxes over 
a number of years and thereby keep the Federal rates 
lower than 25 per cent (for individuals) ; in other cases 
losses and exemptions wipe out the gains entirely: or tax- 
payers simply hold their capital assets until death. Upon 
death, the capital assets are appraised at the fair market 
value, which appraisal becomes the new basis (replaces 
cost). If sold for this amount. no gain or loss is realized. 
If taxpayers could sell capital assets without being taxed 
on the gain, it is believed that many more gains would be 
realized and the funds placed in higher-income-producing 
investments upon which an income tax would be paid on 
the income. | 

As a matter of fact, most so-called capital gains are not 
capital gains at all: they are the result of inflation and the 
cheapening of money. It does not seem fair to tax away a 
part of a taxpayer’s property simpiy because it takes more 
dollars to purchase it now than it did in the past. The op- 
posing argument is that all the securities are owned by 
someone, that an income tax is paid on all dividends, and 
that the repeal of the capital gains tax would only reduce 
taxes. 

The most material change, however, would be to shift the 
realized capital gains into the possession of those indi- 
viduals who have the financial ability and the “know how” 
to invest in new ventures. While the majority of these in- 
dividuals would probably not actively engage in new busi- 
ness ventures, they are the ones who furnish much of the 
capital and the guidance that makes for success—they 
would avoid waste and dissipation of capital-——and, of 
course, the result would be a more expanding economy 
and more income to be taxed. 


Some examples will help to a better understanding: 
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(1) Mr. A owns substantially all of the stock of a closely 
held corporation. He has spent his lifetime in building this 
enterprise. If he sells his stock (sells his business), he will 
have to pay a large capital gains tax. If he retains owner- 
ship and dies possessed of it. there will be no capital-gains 
tax. Therefore, Mr. A will plan to retain ownership. His 
heirs may then sell the stock income tax free. 


(2) Mr. B owns shares of stock in a number of corpora- 
tions. He purchased them at various times over several 
vears. The prices of these shares have increased tremend- 
ously, for Mr. B understood the income- and estate-tax 
laws and selected his shares mainly for capital gain. Per- 
haps, Mr. B would prefer to own higher-yield securities 
now that he is not so active in his business or profession. 
However. he cannot afford to sell and reinvest. since the 
capital-gains tax on the sale would be too great. He, there- 
fore, holds them and dies possessed of them. 


(3) Mr. C purchased a sizeable tract of timber in the 
1930s at around $2.00 per M. This timber could be sold 
now for around $10.00 per M. However, Mr. C, since he 
is around 70 years of age, refuses to sell and pay the high 
capital-gains tax. He expects to die possessed of the prop- 
erty and his children can then sell it income tax free. 
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is capable of providing a revenue yield which grows more 
than proportionately with the growth in the income base. 

With these initial data as a starting point, estimates were 
next constructed for percentage of income consumed (after 
saving and Federal taxes) and percentage of consumption 
spent on various items in the family budget for each of the 
income classes listed in the Ta» ‘mission report. The 
sources for these estimates wer ely U.S. Government 
publications,' most of which atic: :pted to extend the re- 
sults of the exhaustive 1935-36 study of consumer expendi- 
tures conducted by the National Resources Committee.* 
(A caution is perhaps in order here. These studies were 
based upon family or spending-unit behavior in each in- 
come class, while the Oregon data is presented for the tax- 
return population. It should be clear that only a rough 
correspondences exists between these two categorics.’ While 
the percentages obviously vary from income group to 
income group. the averages were about 90 per cent of in- 
come consumed, with about 50 per cent of consumption 
expenditure going for items other than food, housing. and 
medical care. These last three items were the only exclu- 

1 Consulted were: a Federal Reserve Board study reported by 
Samuel Lubell, “Effects of Income Redistribution on Consumer's 
Expenditures,” American Economic Review, Mar. 1947: a Bureau of 
Lahor Matistics survey cited in Fortune Magazine, Aug. 1954, and 
in MeKenna, 4ggregate Economic Analysis (New York, 1955); and 
the Jan. 1950 Annual Economic Review by the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. 

“Consumer Expenditures in the United States (Washington, 
1939). An adjustment to 1918, indicating little change in the per- 
centage of consumer expenditure going to the purchase of =pecitie 
classes of items by income group, is found in G. Helen Canover, and 
Roland S. Vaile, Economics of Income and Consumption (New York, 
1951). 
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sions, which involves the assumption that sales tax would 
be applicable to all other purchases, including all payments 
for services. It is to be noted that this is a rather generous 
assumption so far as revenue possibilities are concerned. 
For comparison, a recent study of aggregate consumption 
in the United States* lists 83.5 per cent of personal in- 
come consumed and approximately 50 per cent of spend- 
ing going to nonexcluded items (this last percentage would 
vary slightly depending on whether or not one excluded 
such relatively minor categories of expenditure as gaso- 
line and oil or transportation). 

Using these calculated percentages. estimates of total 
taxable consumption were derived and the 3 per cent sales 
tax rate applied. The resulting potential revenue obtained 
was $28,410,000. 

However. a comparison of total income reported on 
taxable state returns and the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce state personal-income series* indicates a deficiency 
in the reported income total of about $800,000.000. The 
Oregon State Highway Department? also reports estimated 
tourist expenditures in the order of 5120,000,000 per year. 
Several questions of procedure are involved in the 
treatment of these items. at least two of which should be 
discussed here. One concerns the fact that the personal-in- 
come total provided by the Department of Commerce in- 
cludes within it categories of income which are incapable 
of being reached by a sales tax—specifically imputations 
of money value to product flows which never reach mar- 
kets. Unfortunately. sufficiently detailed data were not avail- 
able to obtain an estimate of the magnitude of such items. 
Their existence should nevertheless be kept in mind in the 
evaluation of the significance of the results of this study. 
The other question has to do with the appropriate per- 
centage of these income and expenditure flows to which the 
3 per cent sales-tax rate should be applied. A distinct prob- 
lem is raised by each of the unreported income items. In 
what pattern should the income unreported on state tax 
returns be distributed over the various income classes? In 
the case of tourist expenditures, is it likely that the propor- 
tion subject to the tax would conform to the percentages 
derived for domestic income? In order to provide at least 
the limits of a range of estimates in connection with these 
problems, two totals were computed: first, an “optimistic” 
yield, which assumed that the average percentages applied 
to reported income would be in effect: and second, a “pes- 
simistic” yield, which "sed the proportions calculated for 
the lowest income class. In view of the fact that unreported 
income is heavily weighted with “transfers” (pensions, 
relief, etc.). and because of the narrow range of tourist 
purchases, more credence can perhaps be placed in the 
lower estimate. Be that as it may, after incorporating these 
additions, two potential sales-tax revenues were obtained 
—a high estimate of $40,830,000 and a low estimate of 
$36,690,000. 

As noted previously, a sales tax is most commonly 
suggested as part of a “package,” which includes a revised 
income tax based upon the California plan. This has yet 





31. J. Paradiso and C. Winston, “Consumer Expenditure—In- 
come Patterns’, p. 23. 


4C, F. Schwartz and R. E. Graham, Jr., “Personal Income by 
States, 1929-54," Survey of Current Business, Sept. 1955, p. 12. 
5 Oregon Blue Bool:, 1955, p. 34. 
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to be included in our calculations. Using the data in the 
1953 report of the California Franchise Tax Board, etfee- 
tive rates (on reported income) were calculated for each of 
ihe income classes listed in the Oregon Tax Commission 
report. Some serious problems arose, however, in applying 
these rates directly to the amounts of income reported by 
Oregon taxpayers. As an example, in the lowest group 
(under 51,000), gross income reported on taxable re- 
turns in Oregon was 37.411,000, while in California, with 
a total income almost ten times larger. the amount re- 
ported was only $893,755. This is a consequence, of course, 
of the much more liberal filing requirements under the 
California law. A more thorough study would attempt 
to adjust the reported income in each income group to take 
account of the different filing requirements: however. 
some light may be shed on the problem by once more cal- 
culating two alternative estimates. The first, or low guess. 
assumes that no incomes under $5.000 would be subject 
to the income tax. and applies the calculated effective rates 
to the rest of the income structure. The second and high 
guess excludes all income below $3.000, applies the cal- 
culated effective rates to one-half of the income actuaily 
reported from 33,000 to $5,000, and, from 35.000 up, ap- 
plies the full effective rate to the full reported income. The 
resulting yields are 38.681.000 for the low estimate, and 
$9.566.000 for the high estimate. 

If the high and low estimates for both the sales- and in- 
come-tax proposals are grouped together, the following 
totals are obtained: “optimistic” guess. $50.396.000: “pes- 
simistic’ guess, $45,371,000. With both extreme estimates 
are of doubtful reliability, the range indicated is felt to be 
reasonable. If these totals are compared with the potential 
revenue vield of the 1953 income tax with a straight 45 
per cent surtax added (351.840.000), it is seen that the 
high estimate falls short by a little less than $1.500.000. If 
one compares this with the existing tax structure. including 
the altered personal exemptions, the deficiency of even the 
high estimate with respect to its fiscal adequacy should be 
obvious. 

While the path followed by a limited study such as this 
is necessarily strewn with qualifications and warnings 
about methods and their reliability, it does serve to lead 
us to at least one important conclusion. Any attempt to ap- 
ply alternative tax plans. such as exist in other states, di- 
rectly to data on aggregate income in Oregon is a danger- 
ous procedure. In such applications, it is imperative that 
consideration be given to not only to aggregate income but 
also to income structure. On the one hand, Oregon faces 
a disproportionately high (relative either to population or 
to income) burden of “social overhead costs” in the form 
of highways, institutions. and the like, while. on the other 
hand, revenue must be obtained from an income structure 
that is relatively “flat” either in comparison with the Cali- 
fornia or with the national pattern.® That is to say, a 
larger proportion of income is to be found spread among 
the so-called middle-income groups and a relatively smaller 
proportion at both the high and low ends of the distribu- 
tion. Thus, when these and other aspects of the structure 
of the tax base are considered, tax systems that function 
satisfactorily elsewhere may be incapable of providing 
adequate revenue in Oregon. 
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6 This conclusion is based on an unfinished analysis of state 
and Federal tax-return data. 
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U.S. Public and Private Debt 


Shows Increase in 1955 


Net public and private debt in the United States amount- 
ed to $658 billion at the end of last vear. an increase of $51 
billion or 8% per cent over 1954. Gross debt (measured 
before consolidation of borrowers’ accounts) rose 361 bil- 
lion to a total of $7681 billion. In terms of dollar amounts 
these increases were the largest for any peacetime year, 
though less than the rise in the 1943-44 period of heavy 
Federal war financing. The percentage rise last year was 
surpassed also in 1950 when a 91% per cent spurt was reg- 
istered under the impact of the Korean conflict. 

The composition of net private and public debt at the 
begining of 1955 provides a basis for comparison in analyz- 
ing last year’s increase. Individual and noncorporate debt 
recorded the sharpest spurt. while making up less than 30 
per cent of the aggregate at the opening of the year, this 
category accounted for half of all the net new borrowing 
last year. Corporations, responsible for another 30 per cent 
of the opening total, recorded about 40 per cent of last 
year’s aggregate increase. New borrowing by Federal, state, 
and local governments combined accounted for only about 
one-eighth of the rise, although these units’ net debt com- 
prised well over three-eighths of the total outstanding at the 
beginning of last year. 

The bulk of the expansion of individual and noncorpo- 
rate debt in every postwar year has been in nonfarm mort- 
gages, which account for more than half the total. and this 
category's share in last year’s rise was about proportional. 

The year-to-year growth of farm debt in the postwar 
period has heen much affected by the course of price-sup- 
port borrowings: a dip in these from the extraordinarily 
high levels of 1953-54 is reflected in the relatively small 
size of last year’s advance.—Survey of Current Business, 


May 1956. 
CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to person- 
nel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, ofice, and gen- 
eral administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived by 
the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent reading 
covers the month of April 1956. (No adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion has been made. 1951-100.) 








1955 1956 1955 1956 
a 81.1 July 102.8 
ee 84.2 Aug. 114.0 
Mar. . 84.4 64.1 Sept. 104.1 
c 2 — 93.4 a . 99.6 
 __ a 2S 


June 102.1 eae Dec. a, 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


19355 1956 

Number Liahilities Number Liabilities 
ae 8 $ 160,000 13 $ 421,000 
Feb..... ... aie? a 76,000 7 1,234,000 
ER ae 8 357,000 13 1,257,000 
Apr. ee a 13 259,000 13 601.000 
See lt 368 000 21 365,000 
anaes ll 310,900 
ER 6 236,000 
a ; 9 257,000 
Sept........ ne } 009,000 
ae 13 319,000 
a ; 14 559,000 
Dec...... 15 436,000 
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STATE-TO-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF OREGON 
LUMBER, SHINGLES, AND LATH 
BY RAIL—1953 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a study of rail- 
road waybills during a period in 1953 to collect information on the 
destination of lumber, shingles, and lath originating in Oregon, on 
a tonnage basis. Percentage figures by states and regions are as 
follows: 












































Per Cent 

' of Total 

California seshedstueneteniienaned a 
Washington panensietinansiblenbiontins nlciciadeamnnne. ane 
Total, Pacific Coast... . 20.6 
Arizona ee 
Colorado . FLT 
Nevada I 
New Mexico aanieeuiasien a 
Utah Eanes ae Se —— 
Wyoming . saiepuaiedeinsainaniaeeaneiiideiamanmeniatmmaiaecaines | Gan 
Idaho _... en 
EL 
Total, Mountain nm wa 
Connecticut a 
Delaware ; a ee 
District of Columbia Re 
Indiana _ a 
Maine ‘ Re a 
Maryland ee ee ee eT a 
Massachusetts RN NE Te 
ee sates a 
New Hampshire nimailchaiinntenetibh cohamuieiacubaie 0.1 
New Jersey seeieneniiietamennateicn ae aenpinies ae 
Pennsylvania PE SE Oe) ee eee =< 2.8 
Rhode Island nenhieibapens : 0.2 
Virginia jacana sli aaa ae aa J 
West Virginia —..... EN a EA Le, 
Total, Eastern a 
Florida SL a ee ee 
Mississippi a NN TE Oe .... 0.2 
North Carolina aT ae a Oy ea EY ET 0.1 
South Carolina ieee a oe ee, 
Tennessee. a a 
Total, Southeastern —.........-------------- eee eee A 
Illinois | OE LIT 
lowa . ceceiiidiaihiadnds amass ” a 
Minnesota TT A 
Missouri Ce Nes 
North Dakota SD IR ae . O5 
South Dakota TR OE TS Ee AT eT ED . 05 
Wisconsin an eS a a 
Total, Middlewestern ai 24.8 
Arkansas | 7 OO ee ey FEN 0.7 
Louisiana Ey TS Bae ON —. 10 
Oklahoma eT 21) . ca 3.0 
Texas. “ ee ee ee eee 92 
Total, Southwestern 13.9 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. May 1956 lumber production in the Douglas-fir area of 
the Pacific Northwest continued its contracvelical mild downturn. 
Between April and May 1955 orders declined more sharply than pro- 
duction, with the result that the file of unfiled orders diminished 
substantially. Lumber prices have tended to be on the weak side. The 
figures below were supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and are in thousands of feet, board measure: 


May 1956 April 1956 
181.605 184,705 
171,631 189,700 
708.201 774,709 
967 ,661 988.288 


May 1955 
189,805 
187,753 
855,230 
961,078 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During May 
1956 there were 1,038 real-estate sales amounting to $10,925,913 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 726 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,631,930; 250 were vacant properties, $921,773: 
and 62 were business properties, $2,371,470. Additional figures are: 

May 1956 Apr. 1956 May 1955 
1,038 1,053 1,142 
$10,925,173 $10,739,893 $11, 491,339 
1,065 1,018 1,187 
$11,064,243 £9,911,377 $10,594,976 
6 2 1 

$24,540 $19,040 $851 
$10,512 $9,747 £9,869 


Number of sales 

Value of sales 

Number of mortgages 

Amount loaned 

Number of sherifi’s deeds 
Amount of sheriff’s deeds 
Average residential selling price 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers in Oregon 
increased 2.3 per cent (11,000) between mid-April and mid-May 
1956. This compares with an increase of 2.6 per cent during the 
same period in 1955. The largest gains this year were in lumber and 


wood products (3,600), contract construction (2,300), and food 
manufacturing (1,100). There were no substantial declines. The 
overall increase between mid-May 1955 and mid-May 1956 was 3.8 
per cent. More detailed figures from the Oregon State Unemploye- 
ment Compensation Commission follow: 

Mav 195% 


Apr. 1956 Vay 1955 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 


Other manufacturing 


Total 


Contract construction 


Retail trade 
Government 


manufacturing 


Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


82,500 
15,300 
48,100 


145,900 
24,900 
81,400 

..  4¢4,800 
. 152,900 


334,00 
479,900 


78,900 
13,900 
16,700 


139,500 
22 600 
80.300 
75.500 

151,000 


329.400 
168.900 


82,700 
14.800 
12.300 
139.800 
23.800 
=9 400 
72.600 
146.500 


$22,300 
162,100 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The per- 
centage of dollar sales volume for the period ending June 9, 1956, as 
compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland and other 
Pacific Coast cities are shown below: 


Week Ending 
June 9 


Four Weeks 
Ending June ¥ 


Calendar dear 
to June y 


Portland 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Bay 


Seattle 
United States 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity."” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 152 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 
Uregon , sinning anenentianioamanets baie 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City. etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany. Corvallis, Eugene, ete.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties io ne 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 
Pendleton area... , earn aca 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area. 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa .. 


Number of 
Banks 


Debits 


+4 
+1 
+4 
47 


+3 


Debits 


+5 
0 


+4 
48 
+3 


Debits 


0 
1 
+2 
+5 
+1 


May 1956 
Compared with 


May 1956 
$1,581,724,449 


Mav 1955 
$1.39%,035,120 


Apr. 1956 
$1,501 ,498,024 


May 1955 


+135 


Reporting 
148 


Apr. 1956 


42 
22 
21 

7 


— 
Co 


VInuw © © 


988,595,113 
128.516.264 
155,254,480 
25,124,705 
57,073,344 
75,753 684 
26,198,601 
26,495,016 
25,189,161 
32,801,402 
24,010,781 
16,618,598 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care 


916.308 ,.606 
120,915,958 
147,008,783 
22,943,212 
56,515,158 
63,776,313 
24,507 .290 
25,366,714 
25.906.211 
30,222 987 
21,175,907 
16,850,585 


77,122 


143,258 
23,841 
16,925 


53.169, 
28.211, 
23.442, 


24,122 


28.635, 


21.856 
15.765 


910 
106,682, 


719 
971 
31 
998 
208 
131 
392 
861 
Tol 
5 


170 


must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 
Baker... 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
MeMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland .. 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 
Lane County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco county 
35 other communities 


Totals — 


6 


New 
Residential 
May 1956 
$ 337,000 
13,810 
16,000 
93,500 
3,925,028 
633 820 
180,100 
17,200 
482.000 


110,500 


166,800 
370,625 
54.500 
221,550 
33,000 
43,114 
£2 610 
3.207.150 
19,000 
762,764 


$12,580,831 


New Non- 
residentia™ 
May 19%56 
$ 83,4100 
1,000 
27.000 
1.500 
33,100 
143,950 
32,230 


30.000 
900 
379.55 
57,497 
137 000 
418.025 
358.200 
168.600 


100,000 
186.000 
115,520 
13.000 
1.501.302 


£5,117 .867 


—_—-+-— 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
May 1956 
§ 11,500 
7.680 
13.270 
11.500 
26,917 


74,085 


73,705 
15.200 
10.824 
12.630 
14.590 
581,865 
18,800 
}is,a 
19,225 
750 
402) 
i) 

2 00 
Jl ] . 


Totals 
May 1956 
s 131.900 
22,520 
56.270 


106,500 


16,100 
500 BROT 
70,127 
418,190 
T3515 


SOE SOF 
22.225 
152 B64 
1.045.895 
3,791,670 
61,000 


2. 108,18) 


$19,950.08 


& 


Totals 


Apr. 1956 


17 


197.600 
57.960 
134.635 
109,815 
374,415 
166,150 
134,590 
99.560 
359,527 
101.350 
206.7172 
11.570 
a?9.719 
MO75 
18.75 
129 06} 
156.325 


185.103 


1.155,712 


1" ri 
> 140.19) 


$1 


“1L6Ot 


1.557 801 


‘ Oo 450 


Oregon Pustiue: 


Tote.» 
May 1955 


193,100 
we 
110.803 
149,775 
191.25 
J91, 
133,124 
214,511 
10.000 
218,910 
97.650 


295.780 


~“- 





